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Prefatory Note 

The subvatite of ibis little book was recently 
(Miveied as an Extension Lecture in the Annamalai 
I’m verity, and is now presented as an introduction 
to 1 lio finely o ( M/me oi the problems of the Co-ope- 
rative Movement. It i- a plea ior further investiga- 
tion and development oi Distributive Co-operation 
with 3pccial reference to India. The varied forms of 
co-operation — Producers, Consumers’, Credit and 
Agricultural — have something in common. All are 
governed by the members themselves on a democratic 
ba*is. All have a social purpose in the upUfting of 
their member*. All involve irome sacrifice of individual 
Ireedom in the iorm ot loyalty to the Co-operative 
Society for the common good, tor all put an end to 
compel ili on between the members themselves. But it 
is the consumers movement that has given co-opera- 
tion its universal basis. A society nasrd on the 
producers, svho+hcr in industry or agriculture, can only 
represent a section of l he community. But every 
human being U a <onsumer, and to organize industry 
and trad* lor the service of the consumer is to 
organize it for the benefit ol tin human race. 




Synopsis 

T 

Introductory 

1. Co-operation, one of the greatest social experi- 
ments of our age It means the most complete alteration 
in the whole social and economic system ; it seeks to 
establish consumption, rather than production as the 
true test of economic prosperity; production for use, 
and not production for profit. 

2. Has Co-operation introduced any new principle 
into Economics ® Criticism of the Co-operative pro- 
gramme examined. The effect of Co-operation is 
precisely to restore the free play of demand and supply 
to its proper place in the economic system, a thing 
which is not found in the ideal system of free competi- 
tion as postulated by academic economists. 

Again Co-operation is a much better safeguard 
for the effective functioning of the law of supply and 
demand than a purely individualistic regime ; Co-opera- 
tion does not abolish competition, but steers it on 
to the right track. 

It brings a new principle, a method of organization 
by which the conflicting interests of buyer and seller, 
creditor and debtor, employees and employed are set 
at rest. In fact, it is the true solution of the social 
question. 

3. Political Economy must be treated from the 
point ot vi$w of the consumer : Organization of consu- 
mers, one of the effective ways of combating some of 
the evils of modern trusts and syndicates ; consumers' 
co-operation as a means of ascertaining tho needs of 
the consumer with a view to rationalising all his eco- 
nomic interests. 
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I. The Old Individualism ; its ceils and the true 
remedy* Competitive individualism has been weighed 
and found wanting; John Stuart Mill and his concep- 
tion of co-operative association; utter lack of co-ordina- 
I tion of production and consumption ; the paradox of 
l plenty and poverty; co-operative organization with its 
! ideals of service and democratic control, the true 
\ remedy. 

II 

The Story of Distributive Co-operation 

1. The Dawn of the Idea : The position of the 
workers in the early part of the 19fch century. Their 
frequent tussle with employers. Strikes and unem- 
ployment. Hence craving for a new mode of advance- 
ment. Growing desire for industrial emancipation. 
Early attempts at co-operative distribution in Birming- 
ham, Woolwich, Davenport, New Lanark, London, etc. 
in the first quarter of the century. 

& The Influence of Robert Owen: Owen's inspir- 
ing example and programme of work. Distribution a 
part of his programme. The effect of his enthusiasm 
upon his contemporaries. The dissemination of Ms 
gospel in current literature. 

. 3, The Birthplace of Distributive Co-operation : Roch- 
dale and its activities. The plight of the Workers 
therein; The influence of the Trade-Union, Chartist 
and Socialist movements inspired by Owenite ideals. 

. The despair of ^tto'vweaveirs .wiid their final’ resolve to 
combine shop-keeping with an exalted moral Meal of 
the end to be attained. . The Pioneer store. 

: ;r 4. Thd Aim of the Pioneers :{a) EstaSlishment of 
. ai store, <6) Housing of members, (e) Provision of work 
to ^embers: by manufacture of articles, {d) Purchasing 
or 1 Testing of land' for onltivation by members, (e) Equi- 
table arrangement of the powers of production, distri- 
bution, education and government, (/) Propagandises . 
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5. Methods of the Pioneers : (a) Cash payments, 

( b ) Ensuring genuine quality of things, (c) Division of 
profits on purchases, [d) Sales at market rates, fe) One 
man, one vote, (f) Admission of women to ■sill rights, 
( g ) Maximum of publicity, (h) Persons, not property, 
the constitutional basis of the system. 

6. History of Distributive Co-operation : England, 
France, Germany etc. Federation and organization 
for production. Growing necessity for wholesale buy- 
ing and manufacturing with the spread of distribution. 
Formation of the North of England Wholesale Society. 
Formation of the Scottish Wholesale at Glasgow in 
1868. The North of England Wholesale becoming the 
wholesale society for the whole of England in 1872. 
Their organization and present activity. Extent of 
co-operative purchase and sale. 

Ill 

The Economic and Moral Value of Distributive 
Oo-operation 

1. The Advantages of a Store : (a) Ensuring pure 
food at fair prices. { b ) Cash payments conducive to 
thrift, (c) Promotion of business habits in members. 

(d) The b enefi ts of wh olesale purchase and sale. 

(e) Joint proprietorship of vast properties. (/) Advance 
of wages without a strike, (g) Moralising trade and 
alleviation of distress more than by any other social 
organization. 

2„ The Economic Benefits of Assured Custom and 
Market'. . No speculation in Co-operative distribution. 
Assured jnarket. Hence economy and efficiency in 
management. Honest measure and average prices. 
Continuity of quality of goods. Increase of cheapness 
by concert of custom and by taking most money into 
the market. The practice of a thousand economies. 
Elimination of advertisements. 



t 3^ The Spirit of Association and its Moral Value-. The 
movement based not upon altruism or philanthropy 
but on enlightened self-interest. The greater the 
realisation' of its value, the more the keenness with 
which the methods and the ideals are applied in the 
various departments of production, distribution, hank- 
ing and social life in general. The growing convic- 
tion that it is mutualism that makes for the uplift of 
humanity. 

4. The Mo i ement as Educator-. The Owenite ideal. 
The Bochdale method of applying a portion of profits to 
education. Co-operative libraries, reading-rooms, confer- 
ences, etc. Levelling down of social barriers and oblitera- 
tion of time-honoured prejudices. Growth of a healthy 
communal feeling and opinion. Promotion ol unity and 
good-will in all mutual relations. 

IV 

India’s Achievement and Prospects in 
Distributive Co-operation 

1. The Factors that make for the Success of Distribute e 
Co-operation : la) The number and proximity of members, 
lb) Assured field of operation, (r) Knowledge and practice 
of business principles, (d) The crowded or congested life 
of the members, (e) A genuine desire io help without 
paying and to organize local resources. The humours of 
the store. 

2. The Principles of the Store : Service to membors 
only. Equality of rights and obligations. One man, 
one vote. Cash payments, genuino quality. Profits on 
purchase. Sales at market rate. Business first and 
then charity. Charity beginning with the ’store and 
ending with the members. No philanthropy and no 
mendicancy. 

3. India's growing Cioic Life a guarantee of its 
success : Indian cities, their number and population 



compared with those of western countries. The rising 
commercial importance of Indian cities and the growth 
of working population. The migration of the rural folk 
into the cities. Its merits and demerits. The necessity 
for consumers * organizations in congested areas to 
moralise trade and to emancipate the poor. 

4. India's Achievements in the field not yratifyiiuj : 
Advance of the co-operative movement mainly on the 
credit basis. The causes of the one-sided development. 
Existing organizations in South India. Their merits 
and demerits. Lack of harmonious development and its 
perils. 

5. A Decade of Distributive Co-operation in India : The 
blundering experiments in N. India. The organization 
in Bombay. The genuine Rochdale type in Madras. 
Its inception and growth. Its present position. Its 
prototypes in the South. 

6. The outlook : Popular lethargy and ignorance a 
bar to progress. The necessity for propagandism on 
right lines. The success of co-operative credit may 
inspire confidence in distributive co-operation. The 
economic and moral advantages of village stores. Town 
stores and Wholesales. Fruitful field for them in India. 
The necessity for organization and federation from the 
very outset. The effects of the movement upon produc- 
tion and local industries. 




Introductory 


‘ Civ Illation is i iiiottclon a^a.r't competition of tie 
savage cooptation s a protect on a jjc* nst tne competition of 
civi’oation. *' 

“ Tht re is a destinj vvhith ma\c3 us biolhe^ , 

None take* his w iy alone ; 

All that we send into the hves o r otlius 
Comes back into coi ovin 9 

There is probibly no groat movemeut Jits is so 
little known as the Go-operative Movement. 0 i-opera- 
tira is one of the threat social PXD9rim°nts ot our age. 
Tt meins tho most complete and fund i mental altera- 
tion in the whole social and economic system. II 
seeks to abolish profit-making as the miin milive m 
economic activity ; it mikes con sumption, nit produ' >ion, 
the true lest of prosperity, ft is grulailly working 
out a new principle in tho distribution of wealth bis id 
not so rmxdi on the ownership of capitil or on work 
done, but on human needs. This great movement has 
spread all over the world to-day, and may fairly be 
regarded as the greatest constructive effort of modern 
times. 

Has Oo-oporation introduced a new principle inro 
Economics? Some critics of co-operation arguo that 
co-operation has not enriched oconomic life with any 
new principle and that, in practice, it c m add nothing 
to what we can got by the freo play of competition. 
The economists of the Liberal School have repe itedly 
declared that co-operation is an illusion, in so tir as 
it claims to bo a m&do of social transform ition Some 
of tho continental economists have expressed them- 
selves strongly against co-operative societies, though 
they are not without sympathy for thoir theories. 
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The vsiell -known French economist, Leroy Beaulieu, in 
his great treatise on Political Economy took co-opera- 
tive societies to task for their pretensions and com- 
pared their programme of social renovation to the 
“wailings of infants.” The critics of co-operation 
ask: What new element does co-operation contribute 
to the conditions of supply and demand? Before we 
look for any new principle in co-operation, it may be 
shown first of all that the effect of co-operation is 
precisely to restore the free play of supply and demand 
to its proper place in the economic system. In the 
economic organization of to-day, we speak of the 
operation of the law of supply and demand under 
free competition. But free competition, as postulated 
by the academic economists, does not exist in actual 
life. As Gide puts it, free competition has no more 
relation to the society in which we actually live, than 
has the world of pure geometry with the configuration 
of the earth or the human form. Now what is it that 
co-operative societies do, especially those of distribu- 
tion, if it is not to set themselves to abolish everything 
which tends to vitiate free consent between exchangers ? 
The aim of distributive co-operation is to sweep away 
adulteration of food, false weights, misleading advertise- 
ments, and above all the friction resulting from an 
excessive number of intermediaries, and in fluctuations 
of price — in a word to rid the mechanism of free 
exchange of all the abuses hindering its free play. For 
instance, it is well-known that the retail price of 
commodities adjusts itself but slowly to the wholesale 
price. Now the aim of distributive co-operation jjoing 
not to augment, but to diminish or do away with the 
margin between wholesale and retail price* we are 
much better able to follow the variations ifi the 
market. * 

In the ideal system of free competition, the value 
of things, it is said, is always brought down to the 
level of the cost of production which is tantamount 
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to saying that all profit disappears. But this is^mflch 
more true of co-operative enterprise than the gorapeti- 
tive enterprise. The history of co-operation shows 
that its essential aim is to abolish profit-making as the 
main goal of economic activity. The co-operative 
committees and exchange shops, first planned by 
Robert Owen in England, were intended to do away 
with profits. But co-operation has a far more 
important part to play in removing the hindrances to 
the free play of supply and demand. 

The next point is : In what respoct does co-ope- 
ration modily the law of supply and demand ? It is a 
much better saieguard for the effective functioning of 
that law than a purely individualistic regime. It 
would be a mistake to think that co-operation does 
not go beyond perfecting the mechanism of the distri- 
bution of wealth, without altering its principle. In 
the modern economic organization that which makes 
competition so sharp is the pursuit of profit. Profit 
is the goal of all economic activity. It is because of 
this that competition has become a war to the knife. 
Now what is it that co-operation does ? Co-operation 
suppresses profit, and it does away with the competition 
that makes for profit. It puts power into the hands 
of Ihn consumer and thus gives production the object 
of directly satisfying wants. Co-operation therefore 
does not abolish competition but steers it on to the 
right track. 

Moreover, co-oporation brings a new principle, a 
method of organization by which the conflicting inte- 
rest 1 ? of buyer and seller, creditor and debtor, employees 

and employed are set at rest. 

• 

\^hat, in fact, is co-operative consumption ? It is 
a group of consumers organized so as to be their own 
purveyors. In the distributive society, the price at 
which the stores sell their goods is of no importance; 
the buyer and seller unite. If it is dear, they will 
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get thgir excess payments in the shape of dividends. 
If it is fcheap, the gain is in a more direct form. 
Thus the interests of the buyer and the seller are not 
conflicting # but mutual. Similarly, the antagonistic 
functions of lender and borrower are mutualised by 
co-operative banks and those of employer and employee, 
by co-operative production. In the light of these facts, 
it is difficult to maintain that co-operation can contri- 
bute no new principle of distribution Even if it were 
said that co-operation has effeeied no change in the 
actual system of distribution, it has succeeded in 
changing its results. The members of co-operative 
societies in England distribute millions of pounds in 
dividends and put by an equal amount Had it not 
been for co-operation the^e sums would have gone to 
the pockets of middle men. The dividend on purcha- 
ses, bonuses, interest on shares and othor savings— all 
these add materially to the standard of living and 
bring about a change in the distribution of wealth. 

Political Economy must be treated from the point 
of view of the consumers. The consumer in modern 
economic organization is a helpless creature ignorant 
of his real needs and is exploited by producers and 
tradesmen. How can we make the consumer the king 
in the economic world? Is it possible to provide him 
with an effective authority ? How could the consumer 
be made to learn his true interests? The co-operative 
programme is to place the consumer in a position of 
economic domination. It is only in co-operative asso- 
ciation that production is organized not with n view 
to profit but with a view to satisfying the needs. *The 
evils of trusts, corners and other syndicates by which 
producers rake in products and force up prices would 
have little chance of surviving in a world of organized 
consumers. In fact what co-operartion aims at is not 
sacrificing either tho producer or the consumer but of 
t bringing them together and of making them interested 
in each other* From the point of view of the 
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aonsura^r, the most effective service that co-operation 
can render is its power to ascertain his ne<nds with 

accuracy and to rationalize a 1 ! his e r onomic in- 

* 

t^rests. 

A'b jvc all, cooperative association under its diffe- 
rent for ns of production, dis rioulim and credit 
i^ua'ly cons’itutes industriil enterprise and thus goes 
right to the hetr„ of the e •onomio system. It is thus 
a living ev ample of a. moral forco permeating indus- 
triil a> tia*y. It is atso the true solution of the great 
so *ial question for, as Professor Marsh ill has pointed 
out, one of the chief virtues of co-operation is precisely 
its swing a great squandering and waste of men. 

The backbone of tha old economic theory was the 
belief that if everyone were le r t free to follow their 
own private interest*, then the general interest would 
be served. According to Adam Smith, nothing short 
of divine providence brought about this result ; an 
invisible hand guided everyone to servo society by 
serving himself. The only healthy economic 
principle for the 19th century economists was 
individualism and an organization for protecting the 
consumer was wholly superfluous to them since the 
working of the economic system under the free play 
oi competition would bring about the satisfaction of 
the consumer. Every attempt at restricting competition 
by collective bargaining or by social legislation was 
condemned as contrary to the laws of political eco- 
nomy. In fact the economics of the 19th century 
wa$ an economics of capitalistic enterprise simply 
because it was believod to bo a system which gives 
free*plaV to individual enterprise. 

But to-day tbJs firm faith in individualism has 
given way to a beliof in collective action. Co-operative 
economics implies an economic theory which repudiates 
| the beliof in competitive individualism and is based 



on communal interests instead of individual interest, 
and the* reconciliation of the interests of producer and 
consumer jpstead of the profit-seeking of the producer. 

Even John Stuart Mill, an outstanding representa- 
tive of the older type of economic theory, was an 
ardent believer in the possibilities of co-operation, and 
asserted that it carried with it the principles which 
would supersede capitalism . 1 According to Mill, 
co-operative enterprise can hold its own in competition 
with capitalism because it has two great advantages 
which enable it to increase productivity. First> it 
reduces the number of persons engaged in distribution 
and sets them free to undertake production. Second, 
it gives “a vast stimulus to productive energies, by 
placing the labourers, as a mass, in a relation to their 
work which would make it their principle and their 
interest to do their utmost, instead of the least pos- 
sible in exchange for their remuneration. It is scar- 
cely possible to rate too highly this material benefit, 
which yet is as nothing compared with the moral 
revolution in society which would accompany it” 

But Mill’s conception of a co-operative society was 
a profit-making enterprise and his account of the 
principles of co-operation was based on the ideas of 
capitalism. It is well to bear in mind that Mill wrote 
eighty years ago when he could not foresee 
that co-operation was to develop predominantly on the 
consumer’s side. Today the consumers’ societies have 
erected their own factories so that the producers’ and 
consumers’ interests are identified. • 

1 “ The form of association, however, which if tnanSind. conti- 
nues to improve, most be expected ia the end to predominate, is not 
that which can exist between a capitalist asechief, and work-people 
without a voice in the management, but the association of labourers 
themselves, on terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with 
which they carry on their operations and working under managers 
elected and removable by themselves.’ '—Principles. 
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There is no more curious phenomenon to-day than 
that, while a part of the world is still livirg in a 
state of undei-consumption, the other part is suffer- 
ing from over-production, and for want of a market 
is compelled to destroy much of the available stocks. 
In many countries prices have been maintained at a 
level substantially above the level of so-called world 
prices, and the real purchasing power of the money 
income of the population is artificially reduced. No 
one suffers more from such chaotic conditions than 
the consumer. If the success of an economic system 
is to be judged by the way in which it fulfils the 
consumer’s wants, then the present system stands 
condemned. The appeals of economists, financiers and 
industrialists in various countries to cut down the 
tariff barriers, to abandon the policy of economic 
nationalism in favour of international agreements, have 
failed. The World Economic Conference of 1927, 
representing 57 nations, unanimously urged the removal 
of tariff barriers as a vital necessity of economic 
recovery. Other world economic and financial confer- 
ences have again emphasised the same need but have 
failed to bring about any practical results. These 
things go to show that the vested political and indus- 
trial interests in various countries are hostile to such 
a redistribution of economic functions. The great 
capitalistic, industrial concerns have formed international 
cartels and various states have attempted to interfere 
in the marketing of various commodities through the 
organization of monopolies, and semi-monopolistic 
marketing organizations. Such a policy does not 
eliminate the causes which are responsible for the lack 
of equilibrium between production and consumption 
and in* some cases it actually increases the disparity, 
as is shown by the 'working of the coffee trust in 
Brazil, the copper cartol in the U. S. A., and the steel 
and iron industries in Europe. The greatest victim of 
the present economic system is therefore the consumer 
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whotis helpless against the restrictive policies of the 
various countries. 

It is frequently said that the fundamental cause 
of the present world crisis is to be found in overpro- 
duction. The remedy that is suggested is the diminu- 
tion of production. This is not the true remedy. On 
the other hand, the world is suffering to-day from dis- 
located production in certain industrial and agricultural 
countries depending on world-markets, and especially 
from the failure of a proper organization of distribution. 
All schemes of artificial control of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, aimed at limiting supplies in order to 
stabilise prices oil a high level constitute, a policy 
detrimental to the interests of the consumer and ulti- 
mately defeat their own ends from the producer's stand- 
point. What is required among other things is orga- 
nization of the whole process of distribution in the 
form of consumers’ co-operation which would provide 
the necessary mechanism to ascertain the volume of 
potential consumption. In fact the true solution of the 
present difficulties can be effectively accomplished by 
the extension of co-operative system with its ideals of 
service to the community instead of profits for the 
individual, its democratic control and its inherent 
capacity to produce the desideratum of an equilibrium 
between supply and demand, between production and 
consumption. 

Such is the new economic basis on which the co- 
operative movement rests. Co-operators have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have created an 
economic machine that works. If some of the econo- 
mists to-day are not alive to its significance, they will 
shortly be compelled by the present social %,n4 econo- 
mic tendencies to reconstruct their economic theories 
in the light of the achievement/ and possibilities of 
co-operation. 



The Story of Distributive Cc-operati«*a 

“ Numbers without union are powerless * 

And Union without knowledfte is useless.” 

The Co-operative Movement like the Socialist 
Movement had its origin largely in the conditions that 
came to prevail as a result of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The immediate effects of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion were disastrous to the people who had been 
working under the old order. It led to the destruc- 
tion of tho old forms of life and the imposition of 
new methods regardless of all social considerations. 
The enclosures of land reduced the villagers to labou- 
rers. The competition of the factories impoverished 
and destroyed their handicrafts. The laws did nothing 
to prohibit the suffering of women and children in 
the new factories or to secure the elements of sanita- 
tion and health or to prevent truck; but at the same 
time forbade the workers combining to help themselves. 
Tho old personal relations between man and man 
were undermined. Meanwhile political economists 
taught that 4 private interoat is the greatest source of 
public good.’ 

Men of affairs had begun to see that such a state 
of things was somothing which men having free tra- 
ditions could not endure. Differont societies were 
formed to bring about the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the working classes. Among the humanitarian 
workers stands foremost Robert Owen whose great 
work*at Now Lanark won public esteem and Owen 
now began his life-work of putting before the minds 
of men* th*e possibilities of united action for the common 
good. 

The Co-operative Movement, like the Socialist 
Movement, had its founder in Robert Owen who was 
born in 1771 when the worst evils of the newly-developed 
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factory system had reached their climax. Owen who 
rose* from extreme poverty to riches as a wealthy 
manufacturer devoted all his acquired wealth and 
boundless energy to plans and organizations for setting 
up a new industrial order. He saw dearly that 
poverty and all its evils were neither accidental nor 
inevitable, but largely the result of the eronotnh 
system under which men lived. Poverty is u«onhv 
an indication of social maladjustment, ind not an index 
of nature's inability to support man. Private owner- 
ship of capital and unregulated competition allowed 
thousands of men, women and children to be 
exploited for the profit of capitalist®. Production for 
profit, not production for use, became the domin mt 
feature of the economic system and money wages 
bore no relation either to effort or to needs. 

It is for these evils that Owen was seeking a 
remedy. He believed the remedy to lio in the develop- 
ment of co-operative communities of workers owning 
the capital necessary tor their industry, and sharing 
alike in the products of their common labour. Sevoral 
co-operative communities were started by Owen and 
his followers. Lands were purchased and workers 
were settled upon them and started in agriculture and 
industry with capital for the most part subscribed by 
Owen and his followers. But these early experiments 
in Oo-operative Communities failed and Owen turned 
his attention to more limited schemes for assisting 
workers to make a livelihood by exchanging the 
products of their labour without money transactions. 
Meantime the “Union Shops” advocated by Ur., King 
of Brighton were set up everywhere. There wore 
retail shops owned and patronised by the workers in a 
particular industry; the profits were accumulated to 
form a fund which should be used first to purchase a 
factory in which the members would employ them- 
selves, and ultimately to find co-opera tivo communities. 
Many union shops were started as a result of Owen’s 



teachings and perhaps the most important of #uch 
shops was the one opened in 1844 by some 4annel 
weavers in Rochdalo who hive come to be known in 
co-operative his f ory as ‘ The Pioneers Though they 
started with tne ideals set them by Owen, they give 
a completely new application to the r trope ra live id^a 
and concentrated on tho success ol their s^ore which 
was to provide Us members widi article? of good 
quality at a lair price and eliminate the profits of 
the middleman. The Rochdale S >ciety begin with 
28 members and a modest v*apitai ot L 28 and when the 
little shop in Toad L tne was first on*ncd, each ot the 
28 members took his turn as salesman. 

The aims of the Pioneers cannot be better stated 
than in the words of their famous manifesto. 

“ The objects and plans of this Society are to form 
arrangements for the pecuniary benefit and the improve- 
ment of the social and domestic condition of its 
members, by raising a sufficient amount ot capital, in 
shares of one pound each, to bring into operation the 
following plans and arrangements : — 

“Tho building, purchasing, or erecting of a num- 
ber of houses in which those members, desiring to 
assist each other in improving their domestic and 
social condition, may reside. 

“ To commence the manufacture of such articles 
as the Society may determine upon, for the employ- 
ment of such members as may be without employment, 
or wlfo may be suffering in consequence of repeated 

reductions in their wages. 

* 

* 

“ As a further benefit and security to the members 
of this Society, tho Society shall purchase or rent an 
estate or estates of land, which shall bo cultivated by 
tho members who may bo out of employment, or 
whose labour may be badly remunerated. 
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c“ That, as soon as practicable, this Society shall 
proceed to arrange the powers ot production, distribu- 
tion, education and government; or, in other words, 
to establish a self- supporting home colony ot united 
interests, or assist other sjciotios in establishing such 
colonies 

"That, tor the promotion of sobrietj , a Tempi" mce 
Hotel bo opened in one of the So iety’s houv™. a- 
soon as convenient.” 

The methods of the Pioneers were in som° respects 
very remarkable and Jar-reaching in their offe ts. 
From the beginning, the Pioneors insisted on cash 
payments in all purchases and aimed at ensuring 
genuine quality ot the things. 

Pei haps the most important new feature of the 
Rochdale society was the method of sharing the pro tits. 
It was on this question that many of the earlier co- 
operative enterprizes had failed. Owen’s schemes of 
accumulating profits which was adopted in some of the 
earlier societies created disagreement as to how these 
profits should be utilised. This was the case wi h the 
Brighton society starred by Dr. King where hall the 
members wanted to start a factory, and the other 
half to buy a fishing boat. Other Stores tried the 
experiment of selling at cost price and Jailed. 

On the other hand it was the Rnchdu'e Pioneers 
who devised the system of “dividend on purelnse." 
By this system, the goods were to bo sold at the m .rfcol 
price, and, after all expenses including a fixed interest 
on shares had been made for a reserve fuud, the 
remaining profits were to be refunded to lrtie # amount 
which each had spent in purchase from the society. 
That is to say what each member hod paid over and 
above the cost of the article and the expenses of 
conducting the business was returned to him. This 
simple device of the ‘dividend on purchaso’ had far- 
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reaching effects though these were not realised byrthe 
pioneers themselves. First of all it gave to coopera- 
tion just that power of growth that Owen s # schemes 
had lacked; it 1 * rgely removed the temptation to 
restrict the membership which was always to be found 
in all those societies where the profits were distributed 
to the shareholders in proportion to their shares. 

Secondly, the regular distribution o. the dividend 
lessened the difficulty, which earlier societies had 
suffered from, viz. o. a sudden withdianal 01 accumulated 
capitil ; this tends to make the financial baris of tho 
society much more stable and the members are inclined 
to leave their dividends to accumulate as savings in 
the society. Thirdly the system of ‘dividend on 
purchase ' succeeded in abolishing completely in co- 
operative enterprise the greatest evil against 
which Owen had fought, that of ‘ profit on price \ In 
the Rochdale system there is no such thing as profit 
or profitmaking, but one of satisfying the needs of the 
consumer. Above all, the ‘dividend on purchase' 
system has revealed co-operation as a consumers' 
movement controlled by the needs and wishes of the 
consumers. 

The organization of the Pioneers was also marked 
from the beginning by its democratic constitution. 
Membership was open to all. ‘One man, one vote* was 
the guiding principle and women had the same rights 
as men. The shares were of the lowest nominal value 
so as to be within the roach of the poorest worker. 

Person, not properly, was made the basis of the 
constitutional system, so that every one had opportunities 
of serving on the Board of Management. Thus Ihc 
policy and control of the business was in idle hands of 
every member who mi&ht exercise his responsibility on 
tho principle of ‘ each tor all, and all for each.' These 
advantages led to the rapid progress of the Rochdale 
system. Tho pioneor society was registered under the 
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frug'L' 1 investment clause ot the Friendly S icu ty 4."t ol 
1836. f In 1851 there were one hundied and thnt T ‘■‘o e« 
in the myth of Enghnd an l the midland® u S o* tnd. 
The growng necessity ior wlnlesale buting ino. 
manutac Luring was telt with the spre d cl d’stribiii >n. 
The notable landmarks in the eeiiv de.t'o mie it ol 
the movement are tV Oldnm Co n *n u iibl 
and it 3 resolutions, th 1 i in nn " tn s v l oi 
England Wliole'-ile Hook V l hi hnim i n <> fir 
Scottish Wholes lie it GH i ,a\v in ISIS Tin \ h ot 
England Society soon became the Who.e-* !< so id' 
for the whole of Enghnd in 1872. The (J >-opr r Livi 
Wholesale Society so tar ha® enc oan led dire t r ido 
with co-operative producers ol agricultural commodities 
in Oanida, Australia, Now jOiland, Denmir-. \r>ui- 
tine, Russia and other countries At the «i ne tin' i 
has done mu‘h to encourage British larinors i<o 
co-operate anil develop thoir trade through the (’ iV. S. 
Joint-Stock companies measure thoir success in ,heir 
profits. It the 0. W. S. measure's n,s sin cess b< the 
surplus it creates out ol trade, then ll 1m proved 
extremely successful. The surplus in 19.30 amounted to 
£1350,000 ot which £ 980,000 was returned as dividend 
on purchases to the Distributive Societies Jn 1931 
the surplus amounted to £ 1,700,000 and it would hate 
been higher but tor the requirements of the C. W. S 
Bank which had to use £ 450,000 to meet the dopreeia 
tion of its securities due to the suspension of the Gold 
standard. 

The Consumers’ Movement of lo-d ly is a cast 
structure ot distributive, productive, importing and 
financial enterprises and has penetrated into almost 
every country, and, in a large number of industries. 
It is now iound to be applicable to any kind ot under- 
taking from a retail grocery-business to banking and 
insurance, from farming to the running of a school, or 
theatre, from bakmg or weaving to motor-making, and 
the building of houses. 



The unit of this great organization is the/fetail 
distiioative society. Membership is open to any one 
on taking up one or more shares. The society is 
governed entirely by ius members thiough their own 
elected Board ol Management. The retail societies are 
concerned pnmarily in distributive trade to mee* the 
needs ol the individual members. Many ot the distri- 
butee souoties deal in groceries, buo Iho besl develop- 
ed socnhes now supply piacli^ally every requirement 
ot an oidmary Household. 

Tho local retail societies aro federated in National 
Wholesale Societies. The retail societies provide the 
sharo cipitdl ot the who ] esale, elect its Board of 
Directors and govern its policy through periodical 
members’ meeting Just as the surplus ot the trade of 
the lo*al society is distxibuted to individual member in 
proportion to his purchases, so each retail society 
receives from the Wholesale its share of the trading 
surplus according to the amount of its purchases from 
the Wholesale. This in turn goes to swell the surplus 
ot the retail society and is thus passed on to the 
individual consumer. In this way the Rochdale prin- 
ciple of “dividend on purchase ” has been extended 
from retail to wholesale trade, from distribution to 
production, from local to national transactions and 
thus all profits are eliminated from top to bottom of 
the consumers’ co-operative system. 

The original function of the Oo-operative Whole- 
sale Society was to act as a wholesale house for its 
constituent members. Local retail societies began to 
realise that by pooling their demand through a whole- 
sale organization of their own they could go direct to 
the manufacturers and save their members the middle- 
man’s profit. Wholesale purchases included purchases 
not only irom native but from foreign manufacturers 
and tho wholesale society developed into an importing 
agency. Thus the functions of wholesaler and merchant 
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still form the chief activity of the Wfto’esslo Societies 
in all Countries, But the effort to supply its m rt m ier« 
at the lqjvest prices has en'arged the consumers 
movement from retail to wholesale distribution, troin 
distribution to production by setting up co-op '<•<% ive 
factories, and from production to finance by self in.* up 
co-operative banks, and thus the Wholes tie Siri tio 
became also manufacturers and bankers. fn th< so 
developments the motivo has been to brin; in ever 
larger part of the industry within the mbit ul the 
consumers’ movement, it must not be forgot tin thit 
the co operative system has to struggle lurd igunst 
modern capitalist production, cipitilisf tin moo, vid 
capitalist rivals. The social signifraneo and the 
ultimate value of the co-operativo system should there- 
fore be judged by its tendencies and possi nlifin* as 
much as by its actual achievements. 

Unfortunately no complete and ox a •! si itistics 
relating to consumers’ co-operative societies are 
available. The most important figure in a con 'timers 
society i. e., the tum-ovor, is not known wi.h any 
degree of accuracy. Oo-operative statistics are more or 
less complete in the case of some of the Europe in 
countries, notably Great Britain and Switzerland. 

We may now review briefly the history ot dis'ri- 
butive co-operation in some of tho principal countries. 

1. Great Britain’ The dale and birth-plam of 
distributive co-operation is well-known to every one - 
21st December 1844 at Rochdale near M in ‘hosier. 
The name of the first socioty is “The Equftible 
Pioneers ot Rochdale ”. Theso pioneers were fi inn d 
weavers, 28 in number with a oapitxl of £ &. * Such 
is the humble beginning of a movement which to-d ly 
has spread to every country in the world. Tho most 
striking event in the history of the distributive move- 
ment in England after the period of the Pionoers is 
the organization of the co-operative wholesale society 
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which has exercised a powerful influence on the English 
co-operative movement. In Great Britain Co-op'tration 
has taken almost entirely uhe consumers’ form* 
Among the societies are little village grocery societies 
with a few hundred members and great organizations 
like the societies of London and Woolwicn, L 3 eds and 
Birmingham with a membership ol many thou3mds 
dealing in almost every commodity needed by ilmir 
me noers. Forty-eighi per cent of the memoership oi 
the Movement is to be found in the sorie'ies with 
over 15,000 members, while 012 so ieties with loss 
than 1000 account; tor ies* thin 6/£ of the total 
membership. Behind the ret all societies stand the 
2 Wholesales, the English 0 W.S. wich its headquarters 
at Manchester, and the Scottish C W.S , situated at 
Glasgow whose members are the Scottish retail 
socioties. For certain enterprises, those two have 
formed a ioint organisation known as tho English and 
Scottish Wholesale Society. It is this body which 
carries on the greatest tea business o*. the British. 
Co-operative Movement, and some ot its tea come from 
its own estates in India and Ceylon. 

The English C.W.S. alone is the largest single 
common ial undertaking in the counory, the largest 
landowner, fiour-railler, the largest importer of dried 
fruits. Tho wholesale societies in tho British Move- 
ment are concerned exclusively with trade. In s)me 
of the continental countries, Norway and Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the U.S.S.R. the functions of the 
Wholesale also include propaganda, educational and 
otlae? activities, whiedi in Great Britain is undertaken 
by the Co-operative Union. The Co-operative Union 
is i formation ot co-operative sorieriss o' all kinds, 
retail and wholesale, consumers' and productive, and 
is the b)dy which irresponsible for tin general policy 
of the movement. In Greifc Briliin the co-ojnrators 
number more than 4 million families representing 
about 1 8 of tho population. All the societies are 
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strong and their averse membership i- over 2)00. 
Tho tuwiover ol the souems i>> ais> stron, • 
on average oi about £ SO per inimw. "h* logit 
average snows nrst o. ui tbs the sicic u * "v n t 
merely grocery shops but «unp y f vt»r ,T kiwi o g 1> 
and, secondly, that the mcmofus nwer* i<n t t > Inur 

stores. 


%. B 1 iiiidi : Th° Oo-ooor i i t, Move n ml 1 is no 
assumed such l irge p’op >rlion in B a l„mM as m lIo , tad. 
it is also ot much m tie ro cni d t o, ml It’s itian 
from the beginning a *■ iciali-stie md p »h ic t < hit t ‘'tv. 
The Co-op°r i .ive Bmre is regirded not nv/ol v as 
means of providing the neccss ire's chetply but is an 
agency regulating the domestic li'o of its mmii n*rs. 

3. Franc-’ Franco has hem compin'? olv lit 
in taking up distributive 'o operation, and i*t ‘lition 
was directed al first to the productive, md not the 
distributive side of co-operation. It was nol until 
1883 that Distributive Co-operation took a const ions 
existence. Since then considerable progress his i>*vn 
made. In 1883 the first congress which met ia 1’iris 
laid the foundations oi an organizitim — Tin 0 >-o.) u* 
ative Union— -similar to the English C.WS. l’hoigh 
the number ol so -ioties has incroas v d threefold sin-o 
1900, the average number of members per so net y had 
diminished by one-third while in the same p*riod the 
number of branch societies has diminished a UHlo but 
the average number of members per so iety has 
increased. In France the increase in the number of 
societies has been far more rapid than the increase 
in members which means that the societies are becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. It may also be netod that 
the French societies are weak in their turnover, and 
the amount of purchases per member. 

4. Germany: For a very long time the working 
■classes in Germany refused to believe in the efficacy 
of distributive co-operation because they were imbued 
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with what is called the brazen law ot wage^ i. e., 
that any reduction in the cost of living inlvitabiy 
brings with it an equal redaction in the ral^ Ol wages, 
and that the efore this would be the unfortunate 
result of the success of a Distributive society. So tho 
eo-oper^ti^e movement in Germany ' T is flrd. skirted 
under Schulze Dehtzsch r bout 1850 in th* L orm of 
co-oprrctive <rMit, und, in ibis form, it hes had a 
vondcrlul development more striking then that of 
con umers co-operatin' m England. It \r*s only in 
Lhe 1 i<*t >e->r« o. ,he l^rh oenviy that German 
co-operation begm to expend. 

Though Germany was rather late in entering the 
domain of distrioutive co-operation, the German 
talent jot organization has shown itself in the rapid 
progress oi consumers' societies (Refer — Cassau : 
Consumers’ Co-operation in Germany.) Tlie largest 
distributive societies in the world are to be found in 
Germany. Th* spirit of discipline whu h can subordi- 
nate private to general interests, the instinct or asso- 
ciation, the enormous capacity for carrying things 
through, the cult oi organisation — all these qualities 
are eminently favourable to the success oi < o-operative 
movement. German Distributive Societies havo to 
contend at present with politic tl and economic condi- 
tions. and yet their progress compares very favourably 
with distributive societies in other countries. 

5. >S lufziolaHtf: This couniry takes a high place 
among the co-opei alive countries; foT it has about 400 
consumers’ societies with about 30,000 members in a 
population ol about 4 millions. Not only as regards 
tho nunetber of members is it relatively higher than 
tin! of Great Britain, but in turnover, it is equal to 
Groat Britain and % far above that oi Germany and 
most other countries. One o f the features ol Swiss 
co-operation is the loyalty with which all the sociedes 
support the union. 
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6. y Sweden : Consumers' Co-opera tiou has developed 
slowly 'during the past 4 decades until to-day appro- 
ximately 1 of all retail trade, and more than 10 ' m 
wholesale trade and manufacture for domestic consump- 
tion aro parried on by co-operatives without orofh. 
and the implic i lions of this, in low prices md high 
quality, re'ch out to the entire consuming popul uion. 
Tbe Ko-operaoive Forbundet (The Go-uperi he Cmnu 
known familiarly thoughout the leng'li md hreidtu u 
the land as IC. F. comdnes the* lun< dous ol bolh the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and the Co-op* rati* c 
Union in England 

In Italy the Co-operative movement is mm triable 
in that the three great forms oi working <h-s ‘*s®<>- 
ciation viz., Tnde Unions, Fi-iendly societies .ml 
Co-operative Consumers’ Societies seem b**st realised. 

Denmark is the uno small country whi<h lake* 
the first place in co-operative development. In ,i 
country with a popul ition of 3 millions them arc 1W0 
consumers’ societies. TJio societies are no doubt small : 
so also the number of members for each sreiety I ur, 
that is because they are, above all, rural societies. 

Since the War, co-operation in Russia has made 
great progress. The number of consumers’ societies 
in Rusia is estimated at about 13,000 mostly rural. 
The Balkan states have not yet got beyond co-operative 
agriculture which is better adapted to their economic 
condition. 

Outside Europe, the United States, though politi- 
cally an important country, has been almost negligible 
so far. In countries where workers arc highly p id, 
and where they generally lead a somewhat rowng iiie, 
economic and social conditions are uni ivourablo to 
the suocess of co-oporalive association. 

It is interesting to study how much of the to‘,»l 
volume of rotail sales, how much of non-member’s trade 
is now in the hands of Co-operative Societies. The 
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total amount of retail sales in each country ^an at 
present be estimated only roughly by calcula^ng the 
amount per head which the population spends over 
its purchases. But such estimates cannof be made 
with any claim to scientific accuracy. 

It has bi.cn roughly estimated that in all western 
countries the independent retailer still accounts ior 
more than 704 of the total volume of retail trade 
and in a country like the United Slates the chain 
si ore has forced its way into the whole field oi retail 
distribution. 

For Great Britain, there are certain rough esti- 
mates oi the share taken by multiple shops and depart- 
mental stores. In the year 1929 between 3-5 and 4-5 
was controlled by department stores; not more than 
9% by the Consumers’ Wholesale Societies ; between 
25 and 40 per cent oi the bread supplv of the country 
is controlled by the co-operative societies; 20'4 of the 
meat supply, 8/, of the coal supply. 

Tn Germany department stores control 4-3%, chain 
stores 3--i per cent, and the co-operative societies a 
little over 4 per oen„ leaving the independent trade 
over 00 per vent of the toiul trade in foodstuffs; the 
co-operative movement in Germany controls about 
10 p<r cent. 

in Prmee, the latest figures available show that 
the depn-tmonl stores control 5-3 percent, the multiple 
snops a per cent and the consumers' co-operative 
soevtios 1 to 2 per cent of the total. The volume 
of trade covered by the c roperativo societies is thus 
very sinjill, ani discloses the need tor steady expansion 
of co-operative enterprise in the -.phere of industry 
and trade. • 
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TThe Economic and Moral Value cl 
Distributive Co-operation 

* The Disti lbutive Society touches no mm’s fortune ; it seeks no 
plunder, it tausts no distuibance in society; it <4nes no tiouble to 
statesmen , it enters into no s cret associations; ’t envies no di Q r n tj 
it subveits no older. It means s„lf-help, and sice shme o( In 
common competence as labour snould i am 01 thought c m w n ’ 

II IIYIIU 

There seem*? to prevail an impression amuij„ 
co-operators that the store is an interior lorm 01 co- 
operative effort, that it embraces a narrower and les* 
truly co-operative ideal and lacks the elevating influence 
on character. The progress of distributive co-operation 
in Great Britain proves the lalsity ol this impression 
British co-operation which is based on the eo-operativo 
store is distinguished trom other lorms ol oo operation 
by the width ol its ideal and the thorough-going 
character oi its principles. 

The “dividend on purchase ” principle does much 
more than eliminate profit from co-operative transac- 
tions. It eliminates -the profit-making motu». Super- 
ficial critics ot the co-operative movement oiten reier to 
the ‘dividend-hunting’ motive of co-operators. The 
essence ot profit-making is the keeping by one party 
of a surplus paid by anothor party in the trans iction ; 
the co-oporative dividend on the other hand is a 
restoration of that surplus to the party by whom it 
was paid. Moreover in the consumers’ movomon^iho 
members collectively sell to the members individually, 
the whole business boing owned find control loci by 
them and the profits would not go into the pockets of 
a private trader. But it is a question of policy whether 
the larger dividend or the lower price is more likely 
to attract trade to the stores and thus bring about a 
wider extension of tho Co-operative System. Tho 



tendency is towards stabilising the dividend at a* low 
figure, with a view to securing low prices lez the 
consumers. In fact one of the greatest contributions 
of the consumers’ co-operation to the improvement of 
existing economic conditions is the influence it 
has exerted to bring down prices. There are many 
instances of deliberate price-fixing by the co-opei alive 
societies notably in milk-supply whore piivate traders 
have been forced to adjust their prices to reductions 
made by the consumers' societies or at any rate 
prevented from raising them by the reaisal ot the 
co-operators to do so. 

This influence on prices is extremely important. 
It shows that even while co-operation is operating 
within the capitalist environment, it can modity 
conditions oi liie lar beyond the circle of its members, 
for lower prices are equivalent to higher wages and 
the dividend on purchase also increases the purchasing 
powor of the members. The consumers' co-operative 
movement has thus shown its members how they can 
secure control over prices. While the Trade Union 
Movement, working trom the point of view of the 
producer, has tried to raise the standard of liie by 
raising wages, the co-operative movement starting from 
tho consumers' side has tried to raise that standard 
by lowering prices. The Iwo are complementary to 
each oilier but the co-operative method is the surer 
way, ior, unless the workers can control prices, an 
increase of wages may always be cancelled by a rise 
in prices, whereas control of prices gives the possibility 
ot continual ly expanding the purchasing power of a 
given wage. As long as co-operative enterprises depend 
on capitalist sources of supply and function in a 
capitalist environment, control over prices is neces- 
sarily very limited. Sven in countries liko England 
where consumers’ eo-operalion is most developed, only 
a third of the goods is supplied by the Wholesale 
Society and still smaller proportion of tho total supplied 
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by tjje retail societies. There is thereiore gre iter nee 1 
ior to; extension of the movement to ill phases t the 

industrial process. 

• 

it mav bo argued that under the randan ctjd i 
ist system, there is a point bey md vvhi h > nvs 
cannot be pul up because the mlnccd st'e mi »h 
quent increase in costs would nuco tl.m e< .ntrr- 
balance the high pri< cs Bui the uiouv 1 ins xli 
raising prices is always there and tb'> consume 1 
exploited in all possible w<>vs. Thus pa' cs to no 
necessarily correspond to the rod <o i ot pruou ti a it 
all and as the workers are continually thin {in;, this 
never know exactly the real value ot thou a ige*. In 
industries largely controlled by trusts and monopo i >s 
prices are even kept hijh by resiri' ting prodiulmn s> 
as to create an artificial scarcity. 

Under a co-operitivo system, these tliiiurs would 
not happen. There can be no ri »o or rud i? pn *es 
as there are no profits mido. Darin f ihc W tr the 
co-operaHve societies were uoviiinj <n rtr-« tneir 
prices when other triders did, is th»y hid no m .(is » 
tor exploiting the needs ot their ntoinb« r-=. 

TheRochdile method is fused on c tsh jin men * 
which is conducive lo thrift on the part m its mem- 
bers. Tt thus instils in 4 o its m'mb’r* the n< v-iiy to 
live within their means and thus a\ oi<h- tlio t»ndcnc> 
to run into debt bv buying things on credit. 

Another grout advantage ot a cooperate sinr( is 
the benefit of wholesale purchase and s >le. An » •*entl it 
feature of the consumers' movement is that "eery 
enterprise, whether retail or wholesale, is owned and 
controlled by those who torm its own mark*et» There 
is already the practice of joint parch ise of commodities 
of common use by two or more wholesale societies. 

The English 0. W. S. is a typical example oi joint 
proprietorship of vast properties. It owns soap 



Lie- r>os, ♦entile factories, boot and clothing factories, 
mrdwire, cutlery, glass and pottery works, and pitting 
works. Th« English and Scottish Wholesal^ societies 
iwn pinth’ a co-operative insurance oo-'ietv. 

Above all, the consumors’ organizition moralises 
vr i hi more t i in any ocher social organization. It 
’ll nin i' n s th" profit-making motive, fn the c msumers’ 
irgmizitim s’Mers and buyers are the same people 
m their colic *tivo and individual capacities. The 
numbers collectively sell to the members individually, 
the whole business being owned and controlled by the 
members. 

A study of the modern factors of production anl 
distribution shows the lack or harmony between *ha 
interests o f the producer and the consumer. Co- 
operative distribution seeks to remove the present 
l ilse anmgooism betwe°n the producer and the con- 
sumer. Th’n is no spe *ul ition in co-operative distri- 
bution. It <> i ’•mi’cs a snro market for the products 
v iadus rv v> 1 a coils misdirected production which 
ig d \ 1 1 iiiu n econimi* waste. It aims at economy 
* iid efficiency in management by avoiding dumping 
oi adult anted roods physical and moral waste among 
workers, and tho demand ior false cheapness. 

The distributee organization also renders a ready 
service to production by offering a ready market for 
the output and by procuring for the latter credit and 
capital. The significance of the consumers’ co-oporabion 
■is a jicdhod of economic organisation and as a means 
it -soiial control is more widely appreciated. 

Corporators have always maintained that rationali- 
zation ehnuld begin with consumption and be directed 
tow i rds the better Satisfaction of consumers’ wants. 
Thoy line therefore regarded their movement as a 
form of rationalization. Ernest Poisson, a veteran 
eo-operator, in his book on Co-operation works out a 

3 
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development; policy for the Fren» h c onsumers c<>- >peru,ti\ 6 
movement. He shows how the evolution oi the privctf 
retail trade in foodstuffs has proceeded fro a the sinal' 
shop to the great combines and multipl* s;or<->* whi'di 
in their turn are evolving towards colie dve m Tr ing, 
unified production and a common bailie. What i^ 
required is greater cohesion among the r' * ; m> delie* 
and the reconstruction of central or>«ni.s ti cs. Th» ® r 
things are possible, given three conditions, r»mel\ 
increased capitii resources, improved to hm pi , nd a 
favourable public opinion. 

The movement is also a groa^ mor i* 13; ore 
and exercises a salutary effect upon 
* redit, agriculture and distribution. L rvtn ai* (he 
modem one-sided view of economics whi»‘h Ins nd t< 
a niggardly view of life, to the submission of the indi- 
vidual to the petty tyranny oi false thing 4 *, to the 
wasting of joy and boauty, to the infection oi the 
multitude with a Las^e ror tawdry trash, to the < nnibil- 
ation oi popular credit, end to the tnru’bincii of slcepin t 
partners. 

The methods oi co-operation aie eminently 
and not combative. Its aim i*> not to obihcn.te th* 
existing forces and motives to action bu« rn *+ 
advantage of them. Unlike the programme of come 
schools of socialism, co-operative enterprise in ju* 
varied forms is markedly free from idealism. Oo- 
operators have recognised the futility of the combative 
ideals of the past and combine in their offer's not 
on)y an organized business but a lhing faith. • 

Its growth is in no way detrimental tT> existing 
and vested interests. It grows by the ready and 
equitable recognition of the just ^claims of the trader. 
The progress of the movement lias shown how it 
makes for thrift, self-reliance, sobriety, righteousness 
and healthy mutual understanding. 



Tne movement; is b ised not upon ahr i or 
philanthropy but on enlightened soii-iafcere^. The 
greater the realization oi us vahie, the mar# the keen- 
ness with whivh the methods aid heic^ils pie applied 
in the various departments ut produ m hi, dXr.ovJon. 
bunking and social Iho in general, in lac* t*v co- 
opt rathe jc urnie is a p>unt h momst** cV 1 the 
best ai y o 1 *-< » h o^’ th* m » >s - i ) * i 

io/al p rlormn of tlulr <ivic uuu i ’ * tin** 

and tu bles tin slate t; gat its <, ,t L the 

rural and mom organizations. r V Coir r.dic 
froeietios are promt i,er& of peace an I goodwill . 

Pr mtical > irtio’pati /U in any grea* moveneit has 
its osn oduci Ion >1 value and m cc ’avl^ V back- 
ward edtnmion liice Iceland, Firssl >, T £K the 

influence oc co-on ration in this w »y has Jm* most 
nnrked. Prom the beginning, ilia c<>-op*rdtr *■ m ce- 
ment has recognized the imp rUnce of eda* ion and 
bCo ai fa id t( l h. Seme >i the r ir: pi -,r r s*ivo 
socied j have jpp dated special eda/M i >u committees. 
The od uniona* wmk of the oo-opoi Uiv* movement 
is an imeirral part of co-operative work, b r inv the 
basis of its economic and social progr ram*. C -oper- 
ative education has taken three nnan Une* of develop- 
ment: technical education for co-oper tive empijyee* 
«anrl officials; a rather more genen 1 mid academic 
education in the form of schools and colleges for those 
•who intend to be active workers in the movement; 
and education for the rank and file deigned ro keep 
the great ma^s o^* the members informed on co-oper- 
a #v£ problems and aims. The 4 heroic period of the 
movement \ in the words of Holyoake, was marked by the 
rare capacity lor sacrifice of the members of the co- 
operative socioti**, by their close contact with their 
organization. Out co-operative idealism seems to be at a 
low ebb amongst the masses of the people to-d«?y who 
are, as a whole, indifferent towards co-operative enter- 
prises. Their attitude is not that of owners of such 
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anieio^cs but; rather of customers. Such an attitude 
does \ol differ very much from that of an ordinary 
customer of a private capital undertaking. Co-opcrv 
lion *>. meeting though slo a ly an economic revolution 
in putting tho consumer in the place of the capitalist 
as the dominating lactor ot economic life. This revol- 
ution is performed b*Sb by buying and selling in the 
co-operative bbojes and producing in the co-opt lahw 
productive-work?. But in order that co-operation shaU 
perform its e< onomic task well and ( han 0 o the 
economic and sonnl order of to-day, it must tmd its 
way noi only into tho pockets bin also into the heart? 
of tho masses. If we speak of co-opera tivo o luce fcionul 
activity in such a sense, we speak of educating the 
consumer and attaching him to his society, ,nd not 
oi pumring employees lor work in the co-operative 
movement. W hat, then, is the be3t system of educat- 
ing the consumer V Common work and common 
responsibility are the best methods of education f i lie 
consumer must be organized not only to buy at the 
co-op 'rativf sto«*e, but also for common activity in 
•almost e\eny r *dd of his duly life and his daily needs. 
The ba<u3 oi such an oiganization must be the con- 
sumers’ co-opera live society. 

A method of co-operative edantiem free from any 
element of imposed authority is that of tho school 
co-operative societies which have developed so remark- 
ably in Poland, Prance and to a less extent in some 
other European countries. These societies are formed 
and managed for every kind of purpose connected 
with school life. There are little co-oporativo stores 
for the supply of school requisites, co-operative # canteens 
for pro\iding school meals, co-operative pftnting 
societies lor printing magazine etefc 

In the province of Madras there wgre 81 student 
store societies at the end of the year 1934-35 with 
3667 students and 9996 associates, It has been sug- 



go^ied that further development o, s ores so-i3ties 
might t tkn the lorm of orgenizin? a central t Society 
a 0 Madras to purchase irtblos in bulk and obtrimte 
them to the afriliatod societies. The Tripli<*ane stores 
can act as the CLntnl Solely if die / >/ sW 
so net^s are willing to join as n^mhv* of tho stores. 
There cannot bo a better training ground foi the 
}onnx in the miuupks n* co-jperHion th no the 
do^elopni nfc rf these scadea s* s >r*s in sjh x>n end 
colleger 

The sup* une menu o the *o- *p' • a*V * ‘•"ore 
rnovtvnonu is ihat it succeeds, and mv wl hnut 

the lie 1 70 of anyone irom with >ui. It ra ikes a i issei of 
tne act oi ‘pending be ‘"On. oi the divid a nd-pur- 
chases. It hos turned old inJdiKoln'i- into c \ dng. 
it i*. a prcieno te«uiiiuay io tao p^ver as ^el* as 
viriiu ol cash piym^nls. H n a roc; < t <-kjaI 
‘■♦ability and a training groanvl in m. n-^o^ lament. 
(Vopejutivo sknvkeeping h always a po^-dbilLy, 
provideu that th * population ha* throe qualities -loy t ry, 
*-h/c\\dn o ss unci dt termination. ll wc st n . sfore, 
and buy ehvwhert-, we destroy our o yn child. r i we 
buy the wron ; slide or employ a s k*sm< n who is 
crooked or incomooteni, wc disgust our oxn m »nhors. 
If wc give in at the first che >k, we ere not woithy 
to be co-operators. It is not n question oi poveuy. 
Iho starving haudloom wetvers starred Hie »uo,ement 
in England, and wage-earners equally poor shrill it 
in Western Europe, It is a question ot eh .i\ *hr. 
But Ol course one must have w u>es u> spend t { tho 
stor<j; and it is among wage-Ocorners, small gove*nvut 
officials, railwayman, transport workers tho one 
should ^fe such a moveraen. growing in India, 
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Iddia’a Achievements and Prospects in 
« Distributive Co-operation 

' “ D ’• tio i il oi M u ldo 

and ~ach mao nave emus;!’ ” 


?*i r J s it that d»-tiibuti\e v > ru am !i s 
a yroi.t iUc *ess in Wh'-tirn fount n it fn ; n] 

whil« it Ins not mul n much prngivs*, m t < im'n 
like* Indi i In the tir-a p! i > ‘V'"> mu I 1 ' >u 
,\d*<iw r e number of people liung in <• o-w i'io.ih \ 
with i>nlieni incorps s. Otherwise n would n ' b » 
possible to orgaimo a distributive s ,eh ' ,r iri ,ui o *ono- 
mic imh. At tin same timn ii m iv be ne*“ssir,\ to 
guard ng ilnst overlapping. To h i * o t >o m nv s'ori s 
in a single town is a si.pi of wt*ihnes<[, ml in' of 
strength. Such overlapping omy tends to iivre n*' 
genera expenses, red me the nnmVrn* nemb *.*■. ior 
ea-h so'>ty and revive all th»o,iU nlii nan inVrenl 
in competition. Such evil 3 tiro sough *o be nv" bv 
arc'igamVIng th» o\H‘in? «■ • •*»%< |v > in > a single 
concern. But ev'n hero it mtv be iV‘i w >ss try . > guard 
against too mu ‘h concentration, tor many members, 
finding the central shop lu> far away, might, lene the 
society. No society should be out of re i/‘h of its 
member. In a big city what might be ndv.uitig *o !•, 
is one management with branches all over to ‘•mo 
the members in different locililios like tho Tripli'vmn 
Society of Madras. Secondly Ilia successful working 
of a distributive society reijtiiros th it it m ist have 
an assured field of operation, in its beginnings a 
i distributive society mxy take up the most import aft' 
needs of Us members such as tho supply of f#i«|shiffs. 
I It is only in this way tint a society started in an 
I Indian town or village can reach *.ll classes of people, 
particularly the middle and poorer classes. As n 
matter of fact, tho working class population in our 
towns and villages do not get the wage nece-sury to 
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maintain themselves at a minimum standard of com- 
fort. TUs is aggravated by the fact that the poor Aan's 
mein* </ purchasing are still further reduced by his 
xnobilitv to use them with economy. He usually 
suys in suall qu»ntities his rice, salt etc. from small 
traders whose goods inferior in quality and higher 
in pri v** sold after passing so many middlemen. 
Vil'agp ml to vn stores aim at mitigating some of 
'ah°s« evils. Di«cri Dative Co-operation need not be 
•anfinal t> saoplv of foodstuffs; it may be possible 
jD «cnnl 1 1 l) a l irger number of n^eds in the early 
s u a*<*s of th* d-'Vd'opmenc of co-operative stores in 
Iniia. A 1- any rate an experiment may be made in 
>rganizing win' is called tlio universal supply store 
m ilie smilie/ mofussil towns, as this form of store is 
most useful to the poorer classes, while in the case of 
the largo towns and cities tho specialized store confining 
itself to a single business such as dairying, groceries etc., 
may find favour with the middle and richer classes. 

Perhaps the most important factor that makes 
tor the success of distributive co-operation is the 
kmwlel,e and pro "tica of business principles. Many 
•o-opor dive enterprises have come to grief on account 
>f lack of Business knowledge and management. We 
require men who combine business instincts with 
disinterested philanthropy. Tho manager of a co-ope- 
rative store shou'd know the art of buying at the 
right tim*, the right place, the method of fixing tho 
•osfc pric , » and the retail price, the examination and 
control of goods. In fact on9 of the chief difficulties 
‘of lljp Triplicano society of Madras is the problem of 
purchase. Very often persons who possess these 
Uialitios »pre c or to work in ordinary trades where 
there are chances of personal advancement and higher 
salaries than in co-operative concerns. Again tho 
democratic organization of a co-operative concern may 
be a source of weakness if the members of the society 
shackle the management by undue interference. 
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It has been said that environment exercises a strong 
influSijoe on co-operation and that the crowded or 
congested life of the members is a factor that makes 
for the success of distributive co-operation. An indus- 
trial district is much more favourable to distributive 
co-operation than an agricultural one. People in 
congested areas owing to the pressure of the cost of 
living are more inclined towards consumers’ co-opera- 
tion. Country folk, on the other hand, have few wants 
and such wants are easily satisfied; to a large- 
extent, they are provided for by the produce of the 
farm itself and the rest are produced through the small 
traders. The villagers have either no time to go to the 
nearest co-operative store or they prefer to do their 
purchases at village fairs on market days. Co-operative 
rural banks have a greater attraction for the village 
agriculturists as they confer on them certain immediate 
advantages without demanding from them any great 
sacrifice. On the other hand agriculturists have very 
little sympathy with consumers’ organization because 
they, think more of the interest of the producer than 
, those of the consumer. Moreover the antagonism of the 
small traders in rural areas is also a factor to be 
reckoned with. But in spite of these difficulties, the 
? tendency in recent years in some countries like Ireland 
Jbas been towards the establishment of store societies 
|h;pwely agriculturai districts and there is no reason 
why a similar effort should not be made in India. 

Above all what makes for the success of distri- 
butive co^operatipn is a genuine desige to help without 
' paying arid to organize local resources. The si*>cess 
or failure of a store depends largely on the character 
' of its members. The, essential duty of a loyal member 
is to purchase at his own store even if the grocers’ shop 
is more cbnvenient or offers aw article at a cheaper 
: Price, The Qualities w hich tend most to the success ’ 
! | bf co-bperation are love of order, respect for discipline - 
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Perhaps the most important factor is the personal 
element in the store. The requisites of a true c {^oper- 
ator are good sense to make the most of his means, 
good temper to associate with others, and ’good-will 
to serve others and go on serving, be they grateful or 
not. A lack of these leads to humours. We msec too 
often with the unscrupulous director, the over-zealous 
secretary, the surly accountant, the tardy salesman 
and the oily purchasing agent. 

The fundamental principle of the distributive store 
? is service to its members. It is to provide its members 
( with .articles of good quality at a just price, and - 
j eliminate the profits of the middleman, It emphasises 
1 also equality of rights and obligations. ‘ One man, 
one vote’ has been the governing principle from the 
beginning in the constitution of a store society. 
Women are on a par with men. The distributive 
society is based on the needs and controlled by the 
wishes of the consumers. This recognition of the 
importance of the consumers opens the way for women. 
There is no distinction of class or creed. The method 
of sharing the profits by the simple device of the 
‘ dividend on purchase ' has removed the temptation to 
restrict membership. There is no speculation in shares. 
In the Rochdale system there is ho such thing as 
profits or profit-making. Trade and manufacture are 
carried on with the single purpose of satisfying the 
needs of the consumer. To make membership easier 
some societies have abolished even the entrance fee. 
The system of cash payments has been conducive to 

'' tiwift. ' , • .V'.'' 

In„w3stern Countries, where the 'Consumers* move- 
ment has taken deep root, woman is a mighty force 
as she coiitroW the ^urchasihg ; pdwer of the fanaily 
and the, success of ■ ■■ the consumers’ movement is due 
largely to the loyalty to the stores shown by the 
; ;, 'W 0 Bihn with the basket V In India woman; can play- 
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a very imp irtant part in strengthening the consumers’ 
movement. The loyalty of the women cf the house- 
hold must be roused. 

Indians growing civic life is a guar in !•'■>» o' the 
success or the distributive co-operation. 1 hougn India 
is still mainly an agricultural councry with a . >rge 
number of people living in \illues, th^-e i- a milked 
tendency towards the raigrition ot 1h-> people from 
rural to urban areas. Tho e'colus ol pop'® from 
villages to towns and cities i -i partly duo I > Ihc a 
of any efforts towards raising the slanlird o iving 
of the villagers by supplement icy occupations. The 
growth of large-scale industries in and a-ound big 
cities has attracted n large working popul ition from 
the rural areas. It is not ne *essary to d tod in detail 
on the e\il effects of sivh rural migralion Into the 
cities. 

Now rural depopulation i- n>t pecuiitr to India; 
it is a tendency noticed in pnvtieallv ever* conn'ry. 
But in an agricultural country like* Indi i, lh n uramic 
ed agriculturist is usually rather u helpio-.- p irson, 
and he is not under the protection of efb“ iv* tnde- 
unious as in the western countries. It is I'lororore 
all the more necessary to strengthen th rt pjsitim of 
the workers by co-operative organization in its varied 
forms. No form of organization lends itself rnoro 
ea-ily to moralise trade and to emancipate tlm poor 
than consumers’ societies. 

The real impulse towards the co-operative method 
was given by Sir F. Nicholson’s Report of 180 v > $7 in 
which after studying the movement in England ’bn 
behalf of the Madras Govemmont, ho advocated the 
introduction of Co-operative Credit Societies similar 
to those founded in Germany by, Raiffeisen. The Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904. 
The Aft rightly directed attention towards the provis- 
ion of credit both in the town and in the country. 
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In 1)12 C r.n native ^on Ac 4 * r^pUced the 
Ac* jf lb H. T rn*w A^i, as shown by its n/me t 

conVm th‘ « pennon of cooperative activity to 

mori e anp 1 * lorms. Tue new Act made provision, 
du eu o* 1 ' *** p ’■v* f ’i* 7 vgl*tr'>t: >n of societies 

rieab 1 ; t > »nv writ credit bat a so \v : th purchase 
m3 <■ e < 'id th» wOms sp a ' lali^ed func- 

1 1 1 m > ‘V mo-u r cent Attention 

a it ji " r< 1 * righuv to credit s< ci^ty. The 
pr<m T r « rt dit ^ » i*»*v with un united ial>i itv is nor 
\\ t* t di * i ' i *b m , r pminee^ or T^dia. The 
j lumber t <> * ' n > a. de-aulption is greute-u in tne 
Paiijih n% »r »• * „ i\ ,ft i- r»u,hly one sod^v for every 
2 )b i rid n * ]* »r* ui in i % »io si\t a ^n b* neSts from 
son** iorn o. ump vnion. Th» proportion of co-oper- 
*b>»*> %) o t n i ition is hitjnsi, among the major 
pro tii e*. in Mtoiio- where one person in e/erv li 
belongs < c rop> ru'or s family. The a r erage munVr- 
^bio m i - «bdv in Hominy is about nire "yu* comp » red 
with U\< n' vine in the Uanj ib ind sivteon in the Central 
! 'rovin' s Over N millions of poop'ohav* been touched 
by the t j ion rathe* movement. The annual return of 
co-operiti.o suehM^s shows that, of the tot il number of 
societies o >r>ut 00 ' o institute primary agricultural 
societies, 7 lion-agricultural and about S£ Central 
Hanks, Unmns and other secondary in-di‘ ufions. 

r l he i diicvements of credit co-operation in India 
c irmo* !>« summarised bettor thin in the words of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture: — 

** Jhe main results achieved may be said to be 
the •pros hi m ot a large amount of capital at reasona- 
ble rate* uf inf *ren, and the organization of a system 
of run! "credit which, c«m* f ully fostered, may yet relieve 
the cultivator of that, burden of usury which ho has 
borne so patiently throughout the ages. Knowledge 
of the co-operative system is now widespread: thrift 
is being encouraged; training in the handling of money 
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and in elementary banking principles is being given. 
WlS^jre the co-operative movement is strongly establish- 
ed, there has been a general lowering of the rate of 
interest* charged by money-lenders ; the hold of the 
money-lender has been loosened, with the result that 
a marked change has been brought about in the out- 
look of the people ” 1 

These positive results are a great achievement and 
may serve as an inspiration to the consumers’ movement. 

Though the co-operative movement in India is 
comparatively recent, the progress of the movement 
has been Gne-sided. Though credit co-operation is 
likely to dominate all other forms of activity in an 
agricultural country, it is necessary to guard against 
the perils of the one-sided development. A harmo- 
nious development of the co-operative movement 
implies that we should also develop various forms of 
non-credit activity. 

A survey of distributive co-operation in India 
in recent times shows that no serious and steadfast 
effort has been made to develop it. The experiments 
made so far have been sporadic, and marked by utter 
lack of vision. The distributive societies organized 
in some of the provinces of N. India have failed for 
want of proper organization and enthusiasm on the 
part of the promoters. The rise in prices consequent 
on the war was favourable to the organization of the 
consumers’ societies, hut such societies as in Bombay, 
havet not been a great success. 

/ In his latest report, the Registrar of Co-opSr%tive 
Societies for Bombay Presidency remarks that the three 
principal, forms of. non-agricultural co-oper action are 
iJrban Banks and Credit Societies, Industrial Producers* 
Societies* and Consumers’ Societies. Of these the last 
is the least successful. The Registrar indicates as the 

; Ct ’ 1 Royal Commission on Agriculture in India <1928) p. 447. 
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underlying causes the lack of settled income, ihe 
general absence of a systematic plan of expenditure 
in the poorer modern households, the habit of buying 
on credit and the inability of the consumers to appre- 
ciate the cumulative effects of short weight and the 
inferior quality of the goods offered by many of the 
grocers. The failure of the recent experiments in 
Bombay has resulted in diminishing enthusiasm for 
consumers’ co-operation, although in various parts of 
the province there are several societies of railway 
workers, municipal employees etc. The one form of 
consumers’ co-operation which is an undoubted success 
in Bombay is the Housing Societies. 

In his annual report on the working of the Co- 
operative Societies in the United Provinces the 
Registrar remarks that there are few stores in the 
province, and that most of them are petty retail stores. 
The reason given is that the people have no complaints 
against the kind of articles they get, and that a 
co-operative store would not be able to supply them 
, with goods at a price appreciably lower than what 
they have to pay at present. The margin of the profit 
of the ordinary retail trader seems to be so small that 
there is little scope for the successful working of a 
co-operative retail shop. 

On the other hand, in the province of Madras, 
the abnormal increase in prices in the period follow- 
ing the War gave a stimulus to the formation of quite 
, a large number of store societies. It rose from 11 in 
191^ t<f 103 in 1911. But the failure to make further 
progress is attributed to the fall in prices, badmanage- 
ment, .heaver establishment charges, and disloyalty on , 
the part of members. By 1923 the number had fallen 
ahd in the next 2 yeaft no ;new , societies : were regie- 
- tered. But the numher has. however, increased during 
recent years ■; and , there are about 140 societies classed 
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^T 1 © only I&rg* sxiety which lias at^med a iiir 
measure ol success is the Triplicane Society o* Jladras. 
Ihe business of the Tiiplicane Urban Co-on^rjttivo 
Soviet/ stin consists o. retail sale of to oods to i ^ 
member*. The prin iples ol retail sa.le are tb » same 
as those laid down by hlie Rorhdilo Pkneei> Tlie 
sale is ior cash omv, and not tor (vtdn The <>o ietv 
deals at present mainly m Lood gLarns, 03 is 01 nn- 
store* toilet requisites eh*. T lough th-ure ire a-> 
many as 140 articles enumerated in the s i, > list most 
of them are groociies and the Trloli ano Ujp n Co- 
operative Society e\er <inoe its inception h 4 « b°on 
functitnlnsr large’v as a provision stoic i f ties. 
It has devcl pM branches whi U In***.- been 
grouped tognHu* 1 r d^iribuling goods. Tlrro 
six groups and each group is served one » a week 
The purdiw* o" the Triphoav* Soeiot^ *u a 

somewhat diffi i ] r problem and an attorn > is 
made u narj. « c> n ar th-* c *nh*»j o* pro lu lion 
as p>ss*ble, but m « >h c , lorv «{,o p has v n t b^ea 
taken to soi\e the problem of parch '«© on per- 
manent lines. The Tripli an© Urban Cooperative 
Society is ihe I - sLo v not on ! y in Madras but ol 

India as a whol®. Ln spile ot increasing numb* r* in 
membership, the tolil sues ha^e been stoacVJv on iho 
decline. There is a general dksatisi action agiinst the 
Directorate on fclio part of the Pauchayat members ot 
ihe ditforent brandies and ol members as well. In 
the first place the store hes not kop* pace in the matter 
of studying the needs of its members with its compet- 
itors — the retail merchants who can give credit — but 
the store being based on the Boehdal© principles 
cannot give credit to its members, Se?o*dly the 
charges on Uie permanent establishment have been 
steadily increasing. Thirdly, pefthaps the most import- 
ant is the lack of loyalty in purchases on the part of 
the members. The store has not pushed its activity 
along new lines bur simply carries on the grocery 



need* 1 <■ i if* - r n. 1 * tr ' 
is th-* \pc in, in dug ( > .noli* th 

‘-ell (li* )oi < A u ilitj i** r r lv -, ,tj »*> j i e. 

•% 

Tht xei^ci/ i.oi\ J i* . Hsaaon. 

The stoie h *s "Jj brarw i » *„ t *j t u «. i ih- 1L ul 
Ohxe ** m {nsr^e m tut n t Liam, 1 -uJi'i T iuj: 
them vviJi L,f ods 1 is ni^ l s )in«? 1 i it these 
lujn<jii> w hoiid Uo ip *r,e nuk cadent o\ i<* 0 i Bering 
thorn «. ^ s]wi ae so* i tu s. VlH 1 iJt i 1 Ofn c night be 
rojtf-u'Mfl a-. a Wholesa’e hi«o v ‘inn *hoe m iependent 
brail hr-'* (cuid bo nd * t i ond t o th^ne joi dccem- 
ralisuion is nituuliy sum 1 m ihov bran bes then 
do a r <5*; * w ai)I * vr turiv) »i uusiue**. On v ie oth a * 
hand the oo’eilun o> no ca r i u ini i-» s ted to be* 
mu *b s ronj?n\ Fn*. n lhi; is«n i * m T cmcLiit’j 
regi i\.d os a m r * I , t xoi^/ Ip uihvs would 

sulf r by bnv* cotnir nm *<nl th* y arc n av able ic 
stand competition berime they ’re pi*z ot a might i 
whoh. TIi nduril d trioimuut i *\> * retail to 
wliOiO i * 1*1 (roe v h j e o> paudueiioiu but the 
time F no ripe loi i 1 ,. Thi’liy oentralisation ha*, 
been the in* in line or development in western count- 
ries < iC ilxrc u’v* a 1 ’ i<u^ o < uitt isttl piuclwsi 

mid supply. 

()i i"* akernah '9 p/oposci a v option U decentra- 
lisation, md de < a* nisation ituu territorial units 
i„<\, the l > branch?* are t> oo grouped into 4 or 5 
small tin ou the oisis or territorial contiguity 
allowing devolution ol more powers upon branches 
and keeping the pre-^nt institution intact. 

0 

The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society is at 
present fun «s *i somewhat capitalistic enterprise. 
The chief reforms urged are (l) separation of the 
credit branches of #ho store, if not abolition and 
Toplaeemont by a Banking Department, (2) existing 
branches to be made prim-try societies having complete 
local autonomy in ovory detail of business, (.3) their 
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all vital oconomie problems. Hr i isistont prop i ; tnda, 
the co-operative idea must bo lmm;ht h imr It* the 
mass of the people. Tho intern it ion il so'Htrity of the 
co-operative movement must bo omph itirally ro i (tinned. 
Methods of propaganda must necessarily differ from 
country to country, but the const mb aim shmltd % h« 
to focus attention on co-oporntion ns a world movement 
working for a world economy. A special fonno on 
Consumers’ Co-operation with :ivin\v to enabling tho rank 
and file of tho membership to obMln a firm grasp of the 
principles of oonsumers' co-operation is attempted by 
the Co-operative Union in England. The T. II. C. B. 
of Madras, like the C. W. S. in England, will do well 
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«. > i stabiislt o jitaf't with teachers of economics in 
coheres* end the universities with the object of € raw- 
ing attention to consumers’ co-operation as a subject 
>f -indy, in considering how co-operation can influence 
miss opinion, the tim'-k jnourpd methods of propu- 
g nd.i are not adequate, and the efficiency and 
.l.ru-liiu •< »t co-operaiivc shops together with 
th' o\t< usi m of recreational taduties and social 
welfare services are the best means under modern 
conditions. 

The general direction of the educational activities 
and tho enun nation of policy have rested so far with 
the provincial registrars, and the efforts of non-official 
workers havo nowhere been systematically organized. 
The position of the registrar as guide, philosopher 
and friend was justified in the early stages of the 
movement but now non-official workers must come 
forward to work in every district. Propaganda to be 
effective must be carried on by men who possess 
living faith and interest in the movement and, as the 
officiils are already overburdened with routine duties, 
non-offi dil workers must carry on propaganda on a 
systematic basis. 

The success of co-operative credit may inspire 
confidence in distributive co-operation. The sense of 
unity and of common need furnish the basis of organi- 
zation of village stores. In the town owing to the 
less concentrated intimacy of town life, the moral 
element of mutual control is Jess marked but the 
congested life of the people and the consequent advan- 
tages* of getting things of good quality at a fair price 
are in favour of town stores on co-operative lines, 

A. natural and healthy line of development consists 
in developing consumers’ co-operation with a view to 
coming into direct touch with production. Such a 
prooess will bring the rural and urban workers 
together by making them supplementary. Producers* 

4 
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co-opgration in order to exploit the consumer, or 
consumers’ co-operation, without anv reference to 
whether j;he articles purchased are produced by the 
oo-operators, would be a one-sided development and, not 
likely to secure an organic unity between urban and 
rural areas. In a country like India where every 
man clings instinctively to his village, there is no 
exclusive urban population. 

Though the working of store organization in 
villages is more complicated, il is necessary to lace 
the problem in right earnest. Primary village societies 
might take charge of produce for sale, and supply llto 
store organizations in each district and in the presi- 
dency towns at agreed rates. Side by side with a 
large number of primary store organizations, it is 
necessary to link them with the town stores. 

The organization of co-operative stores in India, 
if it is to be a success, must proceed on certain 
clearly-marked lines. In the first place, every town 
or city must form the nucleus of a society and such 
societies, if properly managed, might develop belli in 
range of membership and in range of activities. 
Secondly what has been called the works society in 
connection with a large factory or set of workshops 
might servo a useful purpose in enabling the workers 
to buy things nearer home free from the middlemen. 
Thirdly it would be useful to develop eo-operativo 
trading as an easy development from the village 
credit bank. Where a co-operative spirit has been 
elicited in a village bank, this spirit will find other 
means of expression in the form of oo-operai#ve 
purchase. . 

Closely allied with these developments is the 
co-operative organization of Wholesales. It is on these 
lines of organization of retail societies and federating 
them with the Wholesales that the distributive move- 
ment should be developed from the outset In fact 



two fundamental principles underlying the store move- 
ment are that, in the first place, it must be comprehen- 
sive in spirit, and secondly, it must consist of, and 
be entirely managed by, the consumers. *> 

Two dominant ideas in Indian economic organization 
are: — India must equip herself with the productive 
appliances of the West, and India must avoid the 
capitalist system by which the western world has 
developed its productive efficiency. How can the 
advantages of capitalist system be secured and, its 
evils avoided? The example of the Rochdale Pioneers 
supplies a possible answer. 

The penetrative and competitive power of modern 
large-jcale industry is shown in the relative decline of 
other forms of industry. Co-operation can give to 
small-scale enterprise the necessary strength to hold 
its own. Co-operation has served this end in certain 
branches of small-scale agriculture ; more than that, 
it has tended to develop the moral qualities which its 
successful working requires. But it should not be 
lorgotten that co-operation is inherently a more diffi- 
cult form of organization than ordinary competitive 
private enterprise, just because it depends on the loyaL 
and harmonious action of a large number of individuals, 
while the latter requires only the self-seeking initiative 
of the few. It cannot be assumed that a co-operative 
organization can be created just because it is desirable. 

In fact, the causes for the slow growth of 
consumer movement in India may be set forth in broad 
outlines — the slow margin between wholesale and 
re8ft.il prices, the lack of leadership etc., but the most 
dominant causes for want of success are to be ascribed 
io the slow pace of industrialisation in India, and the 
comparative poverty <of the country. It is plain that 
the most pressing need of India to-day is a systematic 
movement for economic uplift among the masses, both 
nrban and rural. The stimulus to such an uplift 
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does not at present exist among the people themselves • 
and the Government alone cannot do very much tt 
encourage it. If success is to be achieved, continuous 
and well-directed efforts on the part of the authorities 
must be supplemented by an impulse towards self- 
improvement on the part of the masses. L’ronabl; the 
most powerful stimulating agency in inis direction !<• 
to be found in the co-operative movement in 
important forms of Producers’ and Consul. <■;«. 
organization all over India. 

In India, well-conceived si, .to or munhipil erto" 
prises may be made to possess many o. the quiti.ie- 
of a co-operative consumers’ organization. The ucr 
gians call these enterprises J?ee/w s Co-op Tin 

veteran co-operator Dr. Fay, in his Ino.c * Vuiuh m" 
Power ’, lias given an account of a great CmlLi 
achievement in this sphere. It is the public! y-u\ met 
Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario which i* a 
voluntary federation of municipalities deriving p, vu»r 
from the Central Hydro-Electric establishment \\ hi. h 
is in the hands of a Public Commission. From l hi 1 
government-appointed commission, polities 1>,\« been 
rigidly excluded. It is a small body of oxpe-rK it 
has provided Ontario with light, heat and p<n*< r at 
rates about half those of New York state, which 
derives its power from the same Niagan river that 
supplies western Ontario. All profits roruru eventu- 
ally to the consuming public. Is there not hero toe 
a field to which India might contribute something V 
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